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ABSTRACT -w , * 

Some findings about 'attrition from two- and fo ur-year 
colleges and universities are presented ba^ed oh NCES's National'* 
tongitudinral Study of the High School Class of. 1972. Attrition is 
generally defined as withdrawal from college without completing ja 
degree; .in this report,- students who had attended courses in the* 
.first two years aftssr high school but did- not attend . ii>' fall 1974 are 
defined as , withdrawn unless they had completed a two-year program". • It ' 
is shown \that aft^r two years, the four-year institutions lost 23^^ 
percent of their entrants, which is a lower rate than Taost earlier 
studies -reported , with 'estimates ranging from 21 to 46 percent. 
(However, the figures^re not strictly comparable,, since other 
studies .usually measure attrition four years after enteting .college.) 
Aiaonq two-year college s.tqdents, 39.3 percent withdrew without • 
completiriq a degree, so two-year qolleges clearly lost more students , 
.thain four-year institutions did. Private schools- and schools with 
higher than average test scores fxax: entering situdents had Idwer x 
attr:ition rates. The majority of students who worked full-time \ . 
withdrew at nearly double the rate of those with a part-time job^c 
EO job at all. (Author/IBH) . ... .. . . • 
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ATTRITION FROM COLLEGE: THE CLASS OF 1972 TWO AND 

ONE-HALF YEARS AFTER HIGH SCHOOL Graduation 

by Andrew Kolstad 

Summary 

NCEV. 7r'"" 'T, I'^'^y ^'""^ '""^ ---""'^g" ^"'l universities based on 

^^hdl rr '7"."'^'".f ^'"^y 'he High School Class of 1972 (NLS),J ' Attrition .s generally cieHned ns 
S C r f°",^S^"" ^ degree: in this report,students who had attended courses in the 

firs, years after h.gl, school but did not attend in fall 1974 are defined as withdrawn unless they had completed 



Decline in A trit.on. After 2 years, the 4.year institutions lost 23.5 percent^ of their entrants. This 
withdrawal rate ,s lower than most earlier studies, with estimates ranging from 21 to 46 percent, However 
the figures are not strictly comparable, since other studies usually measure attrition 4 years after enterins 



Scfiool Di ferences. Aiiiong 2.year college students, 39.3 percent withdrew without completing a degree so 
2.year colleges clearly lost more stSdents -thaji 4-year institutions did. Private schools and schools with 
higher than average test scores for entering students had lower attfition rates. 

.• • Personal Differences. The majority of students. who left college reported doing so for non^cademii^^r^^ 
■ 1 Tun. !° "'Tt"^ " ''''^'^''^ ""^'y double.the rate of those with a part-time job or no 
job at pll: Black and Hispanic students withdrew somewhat more frequently than White students but in 
4-year mstitufons these differences disappeared when adjustmeijts were made for .socioeconomic 
oackground.j^ . ' 

THe Attrition Process - 

^'^'^Tr ■ °^ °^ educational process,, both for the higlier educational. system as a 

whole and for the individual student who enters or leaves collree, Fnr thP w.t^m -.f higher fiH;i,-.fi.-,n /. . 
me procey- of attrition shows up. as a decreasing proportion oT a high school class th"a"t is a^rr^nth am>lQii^ 
college. The current enrollment figures for theaTigh school class of, 1972 dropped from 44 percent initially to 40 
percent and 35 percent in October of the three years for which data are available ■ >^ 
oJult^' Proportion of each high sc^iool class that has been continuoyy enrolled, ^thus can be expected ,o 
. graduate^ on schedule m 4 years (or 2 years for junior coUeges) decreases more rapifc than current enrollment 

^. JTT.T '^''-^^ °f '9^2 dropped from 44 percent initially to 35 
percent and 28 percent m the same three years. • • 

The difference between current and. continuous enrollment is made up of students' who either started late or 
lT^ t7lT '''"^''^'^f^'^'- B^'^a"^^ some students started late, the proportion of the high school class 
of 1972 that was ever enrolled increased each year.-from 44 percent initially to 49 percent and 52 percent ~ Tlie 
. accompanymg c hart illustrates these percentages graphically. ^ . ' ♦ ; 

^•See brief background de«ripaon of the NU.«m,pUn«variiblUty. footnotes;^ . ' . 

' : ' ■ . . • ■ ■ . • ■ ■ ■ ■ 3 ■ ' 



Four-year and 2-year college attendance, current and past, as a percentage of the 
^ bi^ school class of 1972 



Curtenllv emoMed 



44. 
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■ Currently, enrolled 
£>er enrolled 




]CurrcnllN enrolled 



Coniinuousls enioHed 
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^•^•^ Enrolled 2 of 3 years 



tnrolled i of 3 \ears 



For the individual student, withdrawal often can be a temporary step in a lengthy educational process. For 
example, among the members of tJ^e high school class of 1972 who cntcTcd college in fall 1972 but withdrew in 
fall 1973. other NLS data show that 24^percent subsequently reenlered college in. fall 1974 and another 20 
percent planned to reenter** in 1975. Similarly, among those who had enrolled 2 years and then withdrew. 46 
percent planned to reenter college within 1 .year. Thus, for a substantial nunjbef of students, the decision to 
withdraw is a reversible one. • . * ' . 

Decline in Attrition Rates ' ' • . 

Since there is movement into as well as out of the system of higlier education, ^measure of withdrawal at any 
point in time is to a certain extent arbitrary. Nev^theless, for the purpose of this report, all students who 
attended a 2-year'^or 4-year college or university'^, in either October 1972 or October 197*3 but not in October 
1974 were defined as withdrawn (with the exception of those who completed a 2^ear degree or^ther formal 
award). This definition, counts as withdrawn only Uiose who leave the higlier educa^tional system entirely, not' 
those who transfer from one institution to another. " "^'i 

Of those who enrolled in college 'in 1972 or 1973; 29.0 percent had withdrawn by* 1974 without completing 
their degrees, 23.5 percent from 4-year institutions an^^39.3 percei^ from 2-year colleges. Comparison o^ these 
figures with figures from, other surveys is hampered by variations among studies in the definition of attrition '/the 
followup period, and the representativeness of samples useX. The Newman task force report indicated ^ . "large 
and growing number of students who voluntarily .drop out of college'' (U.S. Department of Health. Education, 
and Welfare, ]971, p.l). While the absolute numbers of withdrawals may be growing, the evidenc^ from the 
different studies (reported in table 1) indicates that the pfroportion of entering students who withdraw has 
declined ov^r the past 22 vears. oarticularlv amoric 2**'ear collese^ 



Table 1. 



Fall of 
college 
entry 



Followup 
period 



'Reported attrition rates, by cohort a nd followup period 
Attrition rates (percent) 



4-year colleges 
and u.nlversltles 



2-year 
colleges 



Total 



Source 



1950 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1961 

1966 

1966 • 

1966 

1972 



4 years 
4 years 
is years 
4 years 

10 years 
2 years 
4 years 

, 5 years 
2 years 



46 
39 
22 
35 
21 
25 
28 

23.5 



65 



51 
.41 

39.3 



48 



34 

25 
29.0 



lffert(1957), 
Trent and Medsker (1968) 
Bayer (1968) . ' 
Astin and.Panos (1969) 
El-Khawasand Bisconti (1974) 
Adams.(1969), Jaffe and Adanr>s^(1969) 
Astin (1972), ^ 
El-Khawas and Bisconti ( 1 974) 
Peng, Asburn, and Dunteman (1976) 
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In ^interpreting the attrition rates in this tabie, it should be noted that over time a cohort's attrition jatc 
initially increases but later decreases, since many students who do' not graduate in 4 years eventually 
return-perhaps to a different S(?hoqI-tp coixiplete their degree (Eckland. 1964). For this reason, the 5-year 
followup rates for the I960 and 1966 cnhorts and the 10-year followiip rjte for the 19^: ! cohort arc lovver than 
they would be if the foHowiip period were the standard 4 years. The 22-percent aiiriiiv^n rate fron^ Bayer's 1960 
cohort, in addition, is not adjusted, as others are. for the tendency of the less educatiojially successful to respond 
less often, so this rate is probably ari underestimate of^attrition.^ 

The NLS 2-year followup period is jnatched only, by the Jaffe and .Adams study, based on a small 1966 
Current fopulalion Survey sujpsample: this comparison indicates a sliglit decline in attrition among 4«year 
institutions and a more substantial decline among 2-year colleges.^ 

Two-Year, Public, and Less Acfademically Selective Schools " , . 

* Institutions of higlier education vary considerably in their resources, specialization of curriculum, counseihig 
and placement services.' and other postsecohdary institutional characteristics as well ;is their student coniposiiion; 
these differences are associated with variations in attrition rates. For example, 4-year institutions require a 
longer "time commitment, recruit students with more resources and academic ability, and spend more per 
student' than 2-year institutions do. Since different types of schools enroll very ditTcrent types of stuaon(s. the 
association between school characteristics and attrition may be partially due to student compositiori as well as 
other nonschool factors. Therefore, ii^hould not be assumed that school characteristics alone produce attrition 
differences. . 

Table 2 shows that public institutions had higher attrition rates than did private institutions and that 2-year 
colleges had higher attrition rates than 4-year institutions. Enrolments in 2-year colleges have increased dramati- 
cally in the past 20 years. In addition, table 1 showed that attrition among 2-year college^ has decreased. The 2- 
year colleges thus, appear to have recniited more students and kept them longer, increasing the total exposure of 
this age group to postsecondaiiy education. 

TiiiWe 2. -Percent withdrawn after 2 years, by control and 
type of institution 



Control 


4-ycar institution 


2-year college 


Public 


. 28.5 


39.8 \. 


Private 


22.3 


32.2 



• . Source': Table IV-4. 

As a general rule,' admission to ^ear institutions is more selective by ability than is admission to 2 -year 
colleges. Selectivity . of postsecondary schools in which NLS respondents are enrolled is measured by average SAT 
scores of entering students (Astin, 1971). Table 3 shows that among 4-year, colleges, the more academically 
selective the school the lower the attrition rate, but this association does not hold for 2-year colleges.' ° Among 
types of colleges with comparable selectivity, 2-year schools have higher attrition rates than 4-year schools.^ 

Table 3.— Percent wfthdrawn after 1 vear. bv selectivstv and 
type of college 



Selectivity" 


^ 4-year institution 


2'ycar college 


Unknown 


29.3 


30.4 


Low 


20.4 


28.7 


Medium 


T7.9 - 


/ 27.5 . 


High ' 


9.0 





r 



. * Source: Table IV-6. 

Student Employrnent and Socioeconomic Background 

Moist .^j'ivdents who leave college appear to do so for nonacademic reasons. NLS data shT5w~ that academic 
w^ihidravv/Jf^'^* constituted less than a quarter of those who withdrew from 4-year, institutions and less than a 
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sixth of those who withdrew from 2-year colleges. Thus, in seeking to understand withdrawal from college one 
must look primarily at nonacademic factors. 

' Attending cnllege requires time and money ii\ addition to motivation and abiiiiy. l:mp!i>ymei:t. by Jc.rLM!,i!iL: 
the student*s time available for school, can afl'ect withdrawaL.Similarly. socioeconomic background, by atreciiua 
the financial and other resources available to the student, can in turn alTect withdrawal from collcuc. Table 4 
shows that being employed full time is a factor associated with withdrawal from school : in both Z-year and 4-\ car 
institutions, stud<*nts with full-time jobs withdrew at around double liie rate of those with parMiine )ob> or no 
job at all. . ^ ' ' 

Table 4.-Peccent withdrawn after 1 year, by employment 
status ; 



Emplovment status 


4-year institution 


2-year colIe>;e 


Full-time . 


39.4 


^9.5 


P-.rt-time 


17.2 


26.1 


Not working 


14.9 


27.8 



Source: T.ibic C-^. 

Table 5 shows that socioeconomic background''' is also associated v/ith witiidrawal Ironi college: in binli 
2*year and 4-year institutions, students from the lower socioeconomic quanile withdrew at least 15 percentage 
points more often than those in the upper quartile. 

• 

Table S.-Percent withdrawn after 2 years, by socioeco- 
nomic background. 



Socioeconomic background 4-year institution 2-vear college 



Lower quartile 
Middle 2 quartilcs 
Dpper quartile 



33.1 
27.0 
17.9 



46.6 
.40.4 
33.0 



Source: Table IV-IO. 

Black and Hispanic Students 

NCES and Ce^* "> Bureau studies have shown that Black and Hispanic students have increased their 
representation in ' •-►stsecondary education during the past, decade. Evidence on withdrawal rates from the NLS is 
consistent with this trend. Table 6 shows that^ while Black and Hispanic students are more likely than \Miites.to 
withdraw *>om 2-year colleges, j4j^4-year colleges the differences^are slight/ < 

*^ 

Table S.-Percent withdrawn after 2 years, by race/ethnicity 



Race/ethnicity 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 



4'year institution 

i 



2-year college 



27.3 
24.8 
23.3 



47.7^^ 

45.3 

38.3 



Source: Table IV-8. 



Since Black and Hispanic students often have a lower socioeconomic background than Wliites, some of the* 
apparent differences in table 6 are socioeconomic. Comparing Black, White, and Hispanic students within the 
lower SES quartiles, table 7 shows that (?) among 4-year colleges, Black and Hispanic students are siiglitly less 
likely, to withdraw 'than Whites, and (b) among 2-ye5r colleges. Black and Hispanic studentsare more likely than 
Whites to withdraw, but the difference is reduced to half the size of that shown in table 6. Withdrawal rates based 
on fewer than 100 cases are omitted from the fable. ' 



Table 7.-Percent withdrawn after 2 years, by race/ethnicity 
and socioeconomic background 



Socioeconomic background 4-year instUution 2-vear college 



Lower quariile 
Black 
Hispanic 
While 

Middle 2 quartiles 
■ Black 
White 

Upper quariile - 
White 



32.5 
25.2 
33.6 



23.7 
27.7 



17.8 



51.3 
48.2 
44. S 



45.9 
39.5 



33.9 



Source: Tables E-1 and E*2. 

^ ^BACKGROUND 

The information reported is. derived from answers to selected questions from tiie base-year aiul fnsi aiui 
second followup sufrveys for the National , Longitudinal Study of the High School Class of 1972 (NLS). Tlie 
base-year survey (spring 1972), sponsored by the Nation-al Center for Education Statistics with support, from 
elements of the Office of Education, used a stratified, two«stage national probabih'ly sample consisting of 
approximately 21.000 high school seniors in 1,200 schools and achievecf a response rate of 77 percent. The first 
followup survey was conducted, in' fall !973, with a response rate of 92 percent; the second followup. in fall 
1974. with 89 percent. A third followup survey is planned for fa** 197.6. when many students will-iiavc uradjiialed 
from college. As the study progresses, further reports and analyses of attrition' will be released. 



SAMPLING VARIABILITY ' 

Since the statistics presented aretased on a sample, they may vary somewhat from th^ figures that would have 
been obtained if a complete survey, or census, had been taken using the same forms, procedures, and instructions. 
The difference between a statistic estimated from a :,ampie and its corresponding census value occurs due to 
chance. Sampling or chance variation is measured by the standard errbr. .The chances are 2 out of 3 iliar an 
estimate from a sample will differ from the census value by less than one standard error. . The standard error does 
not include the effects o^any biases due to nonresponse, measurement error; processing error, or.othei' sys\vr?.jtic ' 
errors that would occur even in a complete survey. The standard error for an estimated percentage is a fujici;.»n of 
the sample design, the percentage itself, and the sample size. 

In this survey, the standard error is very small Oess than 0.6 percent) for percentages based ©n tne 9,775 res- 
pondents who went to college. Samplmg variation is larger, however, for estimates that relate to a population sub- 
group (e.g., males). Where p is the proportion 'and n is the su bgroup size, the sampling error of the reported pro- 
portions can be approximated by the formula 1.18>'[p(l.p)/n] . Percentages for smaller subgroups are less accurate 
Uiaia those for larger subgroups, and those near either zero or iOO percent are. less accurate than those near the 
midqle of the range. 

For further information, contact Andrew J. Colstad, telephone* (202)245-7809. 



FOOTNOTES 

* The 'population in this report consists of the approximately 3 million 12thi grade students enrolled in all public, privuic.iiui 
church af filiated high schools in ihc Sv Siaici and ihc Disiiitt of Columbia in i972. A two-stjce procedure was us.'d to vinipk' 
from this population. The first stage involxfd selecting schools within strata chosen lo insure vjrijlion by region, i rhjni/.iiion. 
community income .'evel, total and percentage minority enrollment, type of control, and proximity to nislituiu ;n nt hinliL-r 
learning. The sec nd stage involved a random selection of 18 students per high school. 

'The percentages in this report arc population estimates based on differentially weighting the sample respond^nti. Adjust- 
ments were nccessai^ because the two-state sampling procedure involved ovcrsampUng certain school types to increase thv num- 
bers of disadvantaged students in^t he sample, y. 

'Enrollment in 1972 and 1973 was measured by positive answers to' two questions in the fall 19:^.^^ 1 ir i 1 - IK'Uui' 
Questionnaire: "Were you taking classes or courses at any school during the first week oj October /y?.?.'" jral "Now pl^Ms.- liunk 
back a year to the fall ol 1972. Were you taking classes or courses at any sghool duriniz the mont'p oj Ociohcr 1 ir llijien; 

in 1974 was measured by a positive answer to these questions in the fall, 1974 Second F-oHowup Questionnaire: '7 / Oi hihcr 
1973 through October 1974 were you enrolled in or did you take classes at any school like a college or univcrMts , sl-tvuc 
academy or school, business school, trade school, technical insfitute, vocational school, community colleiie, and \o lorth *" ,ind 
''Did you attend school in the first week pf October 19741" 

* Plans to reenter college were elicited by this question asked it; fall 1974 in the second followup: "Did you withdraw t r*>ni <Jiis 
school before you completed your studies?" Such plans were indicated by the response, "Yc";, hut 1 plan to return bei .>to OcU'bei 
1975." ^. ' . 

'Students who were enrolled in or taking classes at a school were asked to report what kind of school tins \as. .i 'vocith^ii.il. 
trade, business, or other caieer training school," a "junior or community college (2-year)," a "4-year colleiic or umverMiv \>r 
some "other" typ-. In this report, those who replied 'Vocational , . or "other" arc not counted among those attendini: collenc. 

*Spady U970) noted that *'The Trent and M^dsker sample contains a less selective cohort than cither the Pr.»',v'i ' Lilen; 
{Bayer, 1968] or \merican Council on Education [Astin and Pan':)S, 1969) sample: therefore, hecjuse oi !heir loue^ 
qualifications the t'ormer are less able to survive 4 years of college" (p. 67). The NLS .sample is less selective h\ Ab\\\\\ mul 
socioeconomic background than these studies, so- any such bias would tei^d to increase the NLS attrition rjtc compared to earlier 
surveys. 

The NLS has high response rates, averaging 86 percent for the 3 waves, and the attrition estimates are weighted to conect tor 
nonrcsponse. Bias produced by selective returns from those prone to complete college would similarly increase the NLS ;iitriiion 
•rate compared to the eaflicr studies. These biases, if they exist, imply that the true declines in attrition rates arc lariici than Those 
reported here. * 

^The decline in attrition is corisisteht with another trend reported in the NCES publication, 77/c Condition of Education 1976: 
the proportion of the young adult population receiving college degree? has increased steadily from 17 percent ii. 196rto 26 
pprcent in 1974 (p. 33). * . , 

^Financial Statistics of Institutions of Higher Education: Current Funds Revenues and Expenditures- 19 72-73 , an NCES 
publication by P. F. Mertins and N. J. Brandt, reports the following average expenditures per student for the aggrci:aic United 
States: 



Control 


Universities 


Othev 4-year 


2'y«»ar 


Public 


$4,327 


$2,356 


$1,126 


Private 


6,768 


3,525 . 


2,129 



Source: Table C 



*The rest of fhe tables reported in this Bulletin are taken from a recent Rescirch Triangle Institute report by Samuel Peng, 
Ehzabeth Ashburn, and George Dunteman entitled "Withdrawal From Institutions of Higher Education: An Appraisal With 
Longitudinal pa\'a Involving Diverse Institutions." This report was prepared for NCES under contract number OEC-0-73-6666, 
The sources listed under the tables in this te port refer to tables from that report. ^ 

Adams. (1969) reported similar relationships between high school grades and withdrawal from college: among 4-year 
co!ivgwS, tho:>e with '!ov^£« ths^ B higH school grade averages v/ithdrew mere cftcrs thars those with A or B avcruiies bm th^s 
pattern did. not hold among 2-year colleges. 

* * There are seven levels of selectivity in Astin*s index (1971) based on average SAT scores of entering students. "Low" is level 
1, **mcdium" is levels 2-4, and "higii" is levels 5-7, The categories were combined in this way in order to reduce the ooit^plcxity 
of the table and smooth the differences between categories. Schools with **unknown" selectivity scores tend to be like those of 
low selectivity on other measures. ' ^ * • 

*'Those whose college grade average was below C or whose reasons for withdrawing included "courses were too haid" or 
"failing or not doing as well as r wanted." 

"The employment of coUege^aged persons tends to be peripheral (i.e., not full-time and full-year) and very sensitive to the 
general state of the economy (cf. Morse, 1?59). As the economy returns to its full;productive capacity, there, will be more jobs for 
these young people; and if there is a direct link between employment and withdrawal frdm collcj^e, an increasing rate of 
withdrawal! would be a likely outcome., . 

'^**S£S was based upon a composite of father's education, mother's education, parental income, father's occupation, ahd a 
household items index. Factor analysis revealed a common factor with approximately etfual loading.^ for each of the five 



deS a" o^d^rto cr^^^^^^^^ 7'""' °' -"population of which ,h. responden. was . member 

con.ruous SerZ .he "™ ^"'^ '"-^ """i-putcd components were .v.n.Me. n, 

corosite score L^.n J? °" '^'^ ''''^'^ -^^ «"='8h"--d fre4uencv diuri.,u.ion o,' ,h 
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